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within the acknowledged sphere of State action, and the only question
that arose about them was whether in a large sense they would be
useful and profitable, and whether they were best or could only be
done by the State, and whether the State could afford them.
Others presented a new model which combined a measure of State
control with private enterprise, as in the London Passenger Transport
Board, the Electricity Board and the B.B.C. But others were
undoubtedly an invasion of private enterprise and sought to supersede
the operation of supply and demand by regulating supplies and fixing
prices for the benefit of classes threatened by depression, whose survival
and prosperity were said to be essential to a well-balanced community.
The Minister of Agriculture in the National Government endeavoured
to bring relief to agriculture in this way. His method was to convert
each department of the industry into controlled monopolies taking
bacon, milk, stock-breeding, hops, potatoes, simultaneously or in
succession, limiting the amounts produced at home or admitted from
abroad, and fixing the price which he thought the public ought to
pay. But his schemes raised many difficult questions; good or bad
harvests might equally upset his calculations; die prices he fixed
might drive the home produce out of the market and actually bring
in the foreign produce which he meant to keep out; his quotas might
have the effect of paying the foreigner more than before for a greatly
reduced supply. And even if his schemes succeeded, he ran the risk
of restricting agriculture by stabilizing conditions for a favoured class
which he found in possession, and eventually causing a revolt among
consumers which would destroy his scheme. Disguise it as he might,
planning on these lines had for its final object to make the public
pay more than they otherwise would have paid for home-grown food,
and if it failed in this it could be of no benefit to agriculture. At the
same time the subsidies which accompanied these schemes imposed
a heavy burden on the taxpayer, and some of them, like the beet subsidy,
had manifestly failed in their object, but could not be wound up
without inflicting great hardship on the industry which had been
built up on them.
The planner's plea was that the public coul.d afford it, that if Britain's
agriculture were extinguished the physique of the country would
suffer and the public be at the mercy of the foreigner, who in the
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